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tuns a statue, executed with conspicuous talent and de- 
delicacy. The crosier is of excellent workmanship, and 
in the right hand is a sprig of trefoil, emblematic of the 
Trinity. The table, or altar-slab, on which this figure re- 
clines, is covered with trefoils and roses. 
* Several other disfigured monuments of ecclesiastics may 
be discovered amidst the rubbish with which the abbey- 
church is now choked up. 

The roof of the steeple, over the cross transept, is cu- 
riously groined with springers, that are supported on each 
side by corbels of a neat ornamental form. The nave 
and transepts are uncovered. 




THE ROCKING STONE, INLAND MAGEE. 

On the southern shore of Brown's bay, Lland Magee, 
county of Antrim, near high water mark, is a large stone 
supposed to weigh ten or twelve tons, commonly called 
the rocking stone, from its being slightly tremulous when 
pressed by the hand. From this circumstance it is sup- 
posed by some to have been a logan, or rocHng stone, for- 
merly used as an agent in the superstitious rites of the 
Druids, and their mystical interpretations. This, however, 
appears a very fanciful opinion, as from the difficulty of 
giving this stone even a slight vibration, it was ill calculated 
to impress upon the people the occult power of the Druids, 
whose pretended miracles must have been calculated to 
deceive. Indeed, the fact in this case seems to be that, 
the earth and sand having been washed away from the 
base of this large stone by the influx of extraordinary 
tides, a knob has been formed beneath, which, acting as a 
kind of pivot, is the cause of its vibratory motion. Of 
late, by some means, this stone has been forced from its 
former position, nearer to the beach, and appears destined 
at no distant period to be precipitated into the sea, and 
to be rendered more agitated by Neptune, than ever it 
was by the Druidial priesthood. 

Rocking stones, supposed to be of Druidical erection, 
♦jave-been found in almost every country in Europe, and 
also in several parts of America. Near a place called Dur- 
ham, in the United States, is a stone weighing between 
fifty and sixty tons, so nicely poised that it is moved by 
the wind; and at a town called Stanton is another stone 
that can be moved by the hand, though it is thirty-one 
feet in circumference. S. M. S. 



« THE JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT." 

EDITED BY BfRS. C. S. HALt. 

With this entertaining and instructive little publication, 
We shall close our notice of the Annuals for 1834. Though 
last, its claim is certainly not the least to a fair proportion 
of our favorable regard. It contain* numerous arti- 
cles well suited to the class of readers for whom it is in- 
tended. The pleasing and instructive articles " On the 
formation of Hail and Snow," " The First Mariners," 
* Asiatic Adventures," " The Traveller," and several of a 
•imilar cast, render the little work decidedly valuable, 
•nd well fitted to put into the hands of young persons, 
while some ©then of a lighter and, still more amusing 



description will, no doubt, cause it to be eagerly tought 
after by juvenile readers generally. The story which loU 
Iowa, and which we have been obliged to abridge, although 
rather improbable, is certainly well told. We are informed 
that it has been translated from the MS. of a Portuguese 
traveller. " It is of so extraordinary a character," says the 
author," that many of my readers will be inclined to suspect 
me of having blended fiction with fact. I confess such is my 
own opinion ; but when I call to mind some of the many 
wonderful anecdotes of monkeys, whose instinct has been 
but a short remove from reason, I do not consider myself 
justified in rejecting the account as apocryphal. My 
young friends, will be, at least, amused by it, and will, 
perhaps, consult the better authenticated statements of 
naturalists, either to contradict or confirm that which I 
lay before them." 

JOCKO, AN INDIAN ANECDOTE. 

I had resided several years on the island of , (as I do 

not wish to be known, I shall abstain from mentioning the 
situation I held there, as well as every other particular 
that might tend to disclose my name.) I shall, however, 
relate the following anecdote ; a singular fact, to which I 
owe in part the opulence I now enjoy. 

It was the height of summer ; the great clock of the 
parish church had just struck five ; the heat of the sun 
was intense. Wearied by the application required by the 
duties of my situation, I w r andered alone in the forest of 

, situated at a short distance from my dwelling. I had 

scarcely advanced two hundred yards into one of its darkly 
shaded and delightfully cool alleys, when I heard a slight 
rustling* noise on my left, like that of a living; creature 
gliding swiftly through the foliage. I listened awhile, but 
the noise ceased ; and I continued my walk and resumed 
the train of my reflections. 

A second noise, similar to the first, again struck my 
ear ; I stopped, looked, and saw two pretty almond-shaped 
eyes peeping through the intermingled branches of several 
trees, and gazing upon me with a soft expression. The 
head to which they belonged appeared to be almost round, 
the nose small and short, but not flattened ; and two 
fresh-looking lips, and a set of teeth white as milk, com- 
pleted the features of a face which was at least pleasing. 
The colour of the skin at first sight, bore a great resem- 
blance to that of a young mouse, only heightened by a 
slight silvery tinge. 

Whilst I was revolving in my mind what this creature 
might be, by a sudden movement it thrust its body half 
out of the foliage. I stepped forward to seize it ; but in 
less than a second, it climbed, or rather darted, to the top 
of a cocoa-tree, I had then a full view of it, and observed 
that its limbs were supple and flexible, and that its height, 
as far as I could judge, was about four feet two or three 
inches. Seated amongst the branches, it seemed to exa- 
mine me with the greatest attention. I beckoned to it 
with my hand to come down to, me ; it mimicked my mo- 
tion and beckoned to me to come up ; an invitation which 
I should have found it difficult to comply with. 

My numerous travels had afforded me frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing and comparing the various species of 
(monkeys ; the ourangs, the jockoes, the pongoes ; and I 
therefore soon perceived that the specimen now before me 
i was of the latter kind ; but I afterwards gave it the name 
of Jocko, because that appeared to me the prettiest 

When going out on nly long and solitary walks, I ge- 
nerally carried about me a little provision of bread, which 
I loved to distribute amongst the birds I met with on my 
way. Seeing that Jocko (for so I shall henceforward call 
her) continued to observe me with a sort of avidity, I took 
a piece out of my pocket, and threw it on the ground. 
She came down from the tree on which she had sought 
refuge, with the rapidity of lightning, snatched it up, smelt 
it several times, looked first at me, then at the bread with 
an air of doubt and suspicion, and did not eat it. 

I knew that this kind of hesitation is natural to the 
jocko and pongo species, and in order to remove the 
cause of it, I took another piece of bread, ate half of it, 
and threw her the remainder. She caught it flying with 
admirable dexterity, and ate it ; then turning to the 
piece which she had at first rejected, she smelt it once 
more, and swallowed it with great avidity 
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As I now remained a few minutes motionless, she ex- 
tended her paw towards me, and waving it with a kind of 
impatient motion, seemed to ask for more. I threw seve- 
ral other pieces of bread to her, every one of which she 
caught with the same dexterity ; but as soon as I ad- 
vanced a step towards her, she flew to a great distance 
From me, and would not at all suffer me to approach her. I 
then began to walk backwards, throwing bread at inter- 
vals ; she cautiously followed, still stretching towards me 
her little paw, slightly shaking it now and then, and draw- 
ing it back towards her, emitting at the same time, a soft, 
silvery, and condensed sound, which she variously modu- 
lated," and which was surely intended to express some- 
thing. 

At last, seeing that I did not give her any thing more, 
she took a sudden resolution, spTang to the top of a large 
cocoa-tree, and gathering* several of the nuts, threw them 
at my feet. 1 opened one of them with a large knife 
which I. had in my pocket, and drank part of the milk and 
ate part of the fruit, and theft retired at a short distance 
to allow Jocko to eat and drink the remainder. This 
she immediately did, and in a way that convinced me that 
this kind of food was not new to hen Night was now 
coming on, and I bent my steps towards the town. The 
little creature followed me some distance, hut finding I did 
not notice her, she reluctantly turned back, and slowly 
walked away. 

The next day, about the same hour, I returned to the 
forest. Jocko was at the same spot where I had seen her 
the day before, I found her lying across the branches ot 
some young trees, and looking out through the foliage, 
ks soon as she perceived me, she ran towards me with 
great demonstrations of joy ; and in the eagerness of her 
haste, almost touched my clothes. She, however, did not 
remain, but climbed a tree 100 yards from me. In order 
to dissipate her fears I assumed an air of indifference, and 
walked on, throwing pieces of bread on the road. She 
then came softly down, and having smelt them, probably 
to ascertain whether they weTe of the same kind as those 
of the day before, ate them with great appetite. I had 
put several soft buscuits in my pocket ; I broke one of 
them in two, and threw one half to her ; she caught it 
with her usual dexterity, smelt it, turned it about, looking 
at it with an air of hesitation, and did not eat it. I then 
took part 'of the other half, and carried it to my mouth, 
and threw her the remainder, which she devoured in an 
instant, as well as the piece she already held; after which 
she expressed her satisfaction by various, bounds and 
gambols, skipping and springing before me, and tumbling 
Into the most graceful attitudes imaginable j and ever and 
anon advancing towards me, with her paws extended to 
ask for more biscuits. 

Every afternoon a repetition of the same scene took 
place ; I went to the forest with my pockets full, and 
came back with them quite empty : and each time, also, 
that I gave her a new kind of biscuit or cake she mani- 
fested the same doubt and hesitation ; and would not eat 
of them until she had seen me taste them first. 

Accustomed now to my appearance every day about 
the same time, she attentively watched my arrival. One 
day she ran to meet me,, and placed before me, but still at 
some distance, several very fine cocoa-nuts. I could not 
help admiring her instinct; and having opened two of the 
finest nuts, I took one for myself and retired a little way 
off; to allow her to approach and take the other. 

I drank the milk and ate part of the fruit of mine, and 
Jocko followed my example, looking at me at the same 
time with an air of intelligence- When it was time for 
me to return home, J .mused myself by taking off my hat 
to her, and making her a low bow ; at first she appeared 
rather embarrassed, but she had soon hit upon an expe- 
dient, and plucking some leaves of a banana tree, she in 
an instant,, and with great dexteritv, made a kind of cap 
of them, and, placing it on her head, made me a low bow 
jn her turn, with an air of gravity most comical. We 
$errseparated and went our different ways. Thus, by degrees, 
suspicion and mistrust vanished ; and Jocko joined me 
tofchouttfce remotest hesitation or fear. 

. * # 

t returned l-.tjja following day at my usual hour, but J 
M np| ft^ h e? | i called her and wt.down to wail for 
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her, and in half an hour after, I saw her running towards 
me with her wonted agility. She was 'breathless ; I of- 
fered her a biscuit ana some wine • she refused the* bis- 
cuit but eagerly took the wine, which she swallowed at a 
single draught, and then, seizing one of my hands, endea- 
voured to drag me after her into the thickest part of the 
forest. I must confess that I hesitated to follow her; I 
was afraid of finding myself amongst some monkeys of 
her species, and in too great numbers to be abic 
to defend myself. However, after ^ a moment's re- 
flection, I overcame this involuntary feeling of timidity, 
for which I even upbraided myself, and followed her. She 
had an air of impatience, the cause of which I could not 
yet divine 

We proceeded about . a quarter of a mile through un- 
derwood and bushes, and not without some difficulty on 
ray part, until we reached a group of handsome cocoa-nut 
trees, in the midst of which I saw, to my great surprise, a 
pretty little hue covered with foliage, almost completed. 
I, however, immediately recollected that several celebrated 
travellers, and our first naturalists, have borne testimony 
to the existence of constructions of this kind. Jocfto ap. 
peared delighted at her work ; she clapped her industrious 
paws together, and repeatedly emitted the soft silvery 
sound which I have before mentioned, and which was 
one of her greatest signs of joy. But it was soon' suc- 
ceeded by disappointment and grief, when she perceived 
that I rould not enter the hut without stooping excessive- 
ly. She had proportioned the door to her little stature, 
and not at all to mine— her foresight had not extended go 
far, A kind of rage seemed now to have taken possession 
of her; and, hastily seizing the branch which determined 
the height of the opening for the door, she upset the 
whole in an instant ; then, leading me a few steps off to 
a spot where lay several branches which she had prepared 
and collected as a stock of materials, she loaded me with 
some, took herself as many as she could carry, and mo- 
tioned me to follow her 1 obeyed, and the pretended lord 
of the creation became on this occasion the labourer of a 
pongo. 

She immediately set about reconstructing the entrance 
of the hut ; a single glance was quite sufficient to enable 
her to judge of "the height proportioned to my elevated 
stature. I assisted her with very good grace, and in a 
very short time the work was finished. In the interior of 
the hut, and near the door, I found two seats of some 
length, formed of moss, and in one of the angles an ample 
provision of cocoa-nuts. 

After having given full vent to her gaiety, appetite pa 
in its claim ; she sat on one of the seats of moss, and ex- 
tended her two hands towards me, gracefully shaking 
them as usual when she wanted something, I gave her 
bread, some hard eggs, of which she had never yet eaten, 
and some nice biscuits ; and to judge by the avidity with 
which she devoured every thing I offered her, the little 
creature must have passed the whole night and part of the 
day at work. 

But the moment arrived when it became necessary for 
me to return to the town ; I cannot describe the surprise 
and grief of poor Jocko on seeing me prepare to depart. 
She remained motionless, as overwhelmed with unexpected 
surprise, her body partly extended towards me, without 
attempting to stop me; hut when I went out of the hut, 
she jittered a shriek so plaintive, that I could not help re- 
tracing my steps I endeavoured to make her understand, 
in the best way I could, that I should come again the 
next day ; and I do not know whether I succeeded, but I 
plainly perceived that she had planned and deeided in her 
little head that we were henceforth to remain together : 
and for that purpose she had built a hut, made a provi- 
sion of fruits and cocoa-nuts; in short, had formed a„ re- 
gular establishment after her own way. 

All these propfs of sagacity and intelligence interested 
me very much, but did not in the least surprise me. I 
knew that -the monkeys of the jocko and pongo species 
are in the habit of building huts; that, accustomed to unite 
in companies, or at least in families, tliey are no strangers 
to the i$e of fire, which they understand bow to light, but 
do not know Ijqw to keep up \ ; awl J jiad nm so ni*my 
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Bad already presented a remarkable one— that I was now- 
prepared for all I saw. 

The next day I purposely repaired to the forest earlier 
than usual. It was with some difficulty that I found the 
spot where the hut was built. Jocko was lying on her 
couch of moss; she started up at seeing me, and the usual 
silvery sound testified her joy. I had brought with me a 
taw, a hammer, some nails, a little box containing several 
small utensils, two cups, two glasses, a few plates, a coffee- 
pot, a steely to strike fife, and some tinder; desirous of 
putting the instinct of these animals to the test, of ascer- 
taining how far they are susceptible of improvement, and 
of examining by my own experience the truth of the nu- 
merous facts I had found recorded in various books of 
travels and of natural history, the singularity of which had, 
I must confess, often excited many doubts in my mind. I 
gave all these treasures to my little friend, who seemed 
highly delighted; her eyes sparkling with joy as she 
looked at them and pawed them over. I took especial 
pleasure in adding each day to the furniture of Jocko's 
hut. I brought her a pitcher to carry water, two or 
three small tables, some folding chairs, and a little chest 
of drawers, which I conveyed to the forest piecemeal, not 
choosing to take any one into my confidence, and which I 
afterwards put together as well as I could. 

After some trouble, she had learnt to prepare the table 
for a meal outside of the hut ; to lay the cloth — that is to 
cover it with large banana leaves, to place two chairs 
opposite each other, one for herself, and the other 
for me; to adorn the table with flowers and fresh 
leaves, and to arrange on it, with some kind of symme- 
try, our wooden plates and dishes, and, on the latter, the 
fruits or the dry sweetmeats and little cakes which 1 
brought from town. She was so very intelligent and so 
handy, that for cutting slices of bread, and making bread 
and butter, I would have matched her against any lady of 
Lisbon. 

These simple but amusing scenes were every day re- 
peated without ever tiring me, for I felt much interest in 
observing the progress of animal instinct. In the after- 
noon, as soon as my business was over, I invariably went 
to my little Jocko's hut, where I read or wrote as if I had 
been alone; and most frequently I found a little meal 
prepared for me when I arrived. 

One afternoon, having fortunately gone out earlier than 
usual, I was surprised not to find Jocko waiting for me 
at the entrance of the forest ; I bent my steps towards the 
hut, and, as I- approached, I heard moans. I listened, but 
all was silent ; I rushed into the hut, and there I saw the 
poor little animal stretched on her moss ; her limbs were 
torn in several places, and thorns and small stones were 
sticking to various parts of her body, as if they had been 
forcibly driven into the flesh. 

Fortunately, my poor Jocko was only slightly bruised 
about the head, and although all her limbs were fright- 
fully mangled, there was no fracture in any of them. 

She soon began gradually to recover, and at the end of 
a few days she was able to sit up on her bed; but she was 
i till so weak, that having endeavoured to stand on her 
legs she fell down. 

Oh one of the following days I took it into my head to 
bring a guitar with me, to observe the effect which music 
would produce upon her. At first she was frightened, 
particularly when, after having passed her fingers over the 
chords, she heard the sound produced by their vibration ; 
she hastily withdrew her hand, and, with an air of curiosity 
and uneasiness at the same time, looked first behind the 
guitar, then inside, and lastly at me, with inquiring eyes. 

I took the instrument from her hands, and sang with 
accompaniment a Venetian barcarole, and afterwards the 
beautiful music of Ralph, to these words :— 
*' Solitario bosc' ombroso, 
A te vien V afHitto cuore/'* 

No ! I cannot possibly describe the surprise, the delight 
of poor Jocko I All her faculties seemed suspended — she 
scarcely breathed. But of a sudden, waking as from a dream, 
•he hastily rose, ran towards her chest of drawers, opened 



*" Lonely and shaded grove, 
•Thee leek* the sorrowing heart. 

Translator 



the drawer to which she had a few days before endeavoured 
by signs to direct my attention, and brought me— 0, in- 
effable surprise I— several shells of various colours, and 
amongst them about thirty of the largest diamonds I had 
ever seen, similar to those found at the foot or in the 
clefts and craggs of Mount Orixa ! 

At the sight of these treasures the sordid feelings of the 
European prevailed over those of the man of nature ; 
base avarice, unquenchable thirst of riches, in an instant 
fired my breast. I took Jocko in my arms, I pressed 
her against my heart with transport ; I kissed the dia- 
monds one after the other to shew her how much I was 
pleased with them, I imitated her ovrn favourite gesture, 
extending my hand towards her, and shaking them as she 
used to do when wishing for more biscuits or cakes, 
and taking her by the arm, I advanced towards the door 
with eager step, pulling her after me. 

She looked at me with surprise, but seeing that I again 
persisted in my intention, and observing my gesture, half 
entreaty and half commanding, which I repeated more 
than once, she hung down her head, shewed me her 
wounds with an air of dismay, and sat down upon the 
ground leaning her head upon the edge of her bed. 

In less than a fortnight Jocko was quite well ; and we 
resumed our evening meals, and our walks. 

It will be easily imagined that I did not abandon the 
ambitious views suggested by my cupidity ; I repeatedly 
shewed Jocko the diamonds she had brought me, I kissed 
them, I carressed them with my hand, I suspended them 
to my coat, and afterwards put them back into my pocket 
with particular demonstrations of care, hoping thus to 
make her understand the value I set upon them, and my 
covetous desires. And it seems that the little creature 
did understand me perfectly well, for she would iimne* 
diately hang down her head ane\ look disheartened. 

One day, having arrived latei than usual, I did not find 
Jocko in the hut, nor any thing prepared outside. In gene- 
ral the table was arranged, the chairs placed, and a fire 
lighted, I began to be rather uneasy, and went as far as 
the outskirts of the forest, looking right and left with 
some degree of anxiety. In about half an hour 1 8aw 
her running towards me: she appeared breathless, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and in a few minutes Ml senseless at 
my feet. A bundle covered with banana- leaves, and 
containing something which seemed yery heavy, hung 
on her right arm ; I immediately endeavoured to take 
it from her, and the effort having brought her to her 
senses again, she herself tore off the leaves. I how 
shall I express my feelings at that moment ? my eyes swam 
in my head, I almost sunk to the ground, when, after 
having placed before me several shells of various colours, 
which the innocent creature seemed to prefer to all the 
rest, she gave me a quantity of diamonds at least triple 
the first. I raised Jocko from the ground; she was pant- 
ing and half-choked either with fatigue or the rapidity of 
her steps. I could scarcely contain myself for joy ; the 
present, the past, the future, all rushed to my mind at 
once, and as it were, overflowed my heart. Reader I do 
not judge of me by this description ; could you but know 
the whole history of my life, you would, perhaps, be con- 
vinced that the sordid European feelings which I here 
displayed were foreign to my natural and usual disposi- 
tion. But I forget that I am not writing my memoirs, 
but merely <a simple anecdote, a single circunisiance of 
my life, sufficiently important it is true, iiqce it had the 
effect of changing entirely the whole course of my destiny. 
* * * * 

One day, the 28th of December, 18— , propelled by a 
secret feeling of anxiety, I left home earlier than uBua], 
and directed my steps towards thel&rest. I had taken a 
provision of those cakes and dry fruits which I knew my 
little Jocko loved best; and impatient to arrive, I was 
proceeding at a quick pace— suddenly I heard at some 
distance a noise unknown to me. I hastened my 
steps— oh terror.' the path is marked with traces of 
blood— I rushed forward, and presently saw before me 
an enormous se^nt, which I at first took to be of the 
boa species, biit which I soon afterwards perceived to A)Q 
one of those immense Java snakes, about eight or nmfe 
feet long, which are called yellow and blue, front tb&r 
•kin, Ywiegatfd like a tiger/*, and marked with pquarw 
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tratencdby a streak of the most brilliant azure. The hor- 
rible reptile had seized the unfortunate Jocko, whose 
limbs were already frightfully torn in the struggle, and 
exhibited large wounds from which flowed torrents of 
blood. 

•I never went out aione without a double-barrelled pis- 
tol in my pocket. I took it— aimed at the head of the 
monster, and wounded him. He immediately left poor 
Jocko ; and raising his neck and bending backwards, was 
going to spring upon me, when a second shot put him to 
flight, and he went and expired about a quarter of a mile 
from the spot where this scene toojt place. 

Jocko lay senseless on the ground, not only from the 
loss of blood, but also from the terror occasioned by the 
noise of the report of the pistol, without mentioning the 
natural horror which the sight of a serpent inspires in a 
monkey. I took her up, carried her to the hut, and laid 
her on her bed. 

I had advanced towards the door of the hut—a shriek 
from Jocko brought me back by her side. I gave her some 
calming draughts, to diminish, if possible, the horrible 
sufferings she endured. For a moment I thought she was 
saved; her convulsions ceased—she seemed to breathe 
with less difficulty— the fever left her as by magic— 
"Jocko J Jocko I" exclaimed I. She turned her pretty 
little head towards me— looked at me with an expression of 
gratitude and affection which I can never forget— made 
an effort to rise towards me— fell again upon her bed, and 
breathed her last. 

Three days after this I sailed for Europe. 

MOVING BOG IN THE COUNTY OF GALWAY. 

On Tuesday, March 28, 1745, as James Carroll, of Kil- 
leeny, Esq., was superintending his men cutting turf in the 
bog of Addergoob, about a mile and a half from the town of 
Bunmore, in the county of Galway ; about eleven o'clock, 
the day being very sultry, he observed a sudden gathering 
of the clouds, and had hardly time to warn his men of the 
approaching storm, when the most violent rain ever re- 
membered, fell, accompanied with a dreadful noise, not so 
loud, but as tremendous as thunder, ti little to the east of 
where they stood ; though they ran instantly towards a 
neighbouring village, they were completely wet before 
they had gone half way. This shower continued little 
more than an hour, at the conclusion of which the turf- 
•utters saw the turf-ground they had left, containing about 
ten acres, floating, as it were after them, till it rested 
at last upon a piece of low pasture, of nearly thirty 
acres, by the river side, called HigginYpark, where it 
•pread and settled, covering the whole, to the astonish- 
ment of numbers, and the very great loss of Major Car- 
rol! ; as it instantly became the wettest and most unpro- 
fitable piece of bog in that country. This moving bog 
also choked up the river, which consequently overflowed 
the back ground, and before evening, a lough of nearly 
5fty-five acres covered the adjacent fields. The lake in- 
creasing every hour, Major Carroll, in a few days, col- 
lected labourers, and began to make a large drain to carry 
the water by t#ie shortest cut to the bed of the river, now 
dry ; but perceiving the lake forcing itself into another 
line, he assisted its operations, and without much, trouble, 
formed the present course of the river to its junction with 
the ancient channel, below the late formed bog. Before 
the passage was finished, and the lake let to run, it was 
supposed to have covered three hundred acres, but in 
leven or eight days it diminished to fifty or sixty acres. 
The river below the bog was nearly dry for more than a 
mile ; and children destroyed all the fish, even in the 
deepest holes. 



THE HOME OP THE HEART. 
u You do not know/' said a maiden bright, 
Wherein is the place that Imost delight ;" 
I named it at once — in the banquet hall, 
In the merry dance and the festival. 
"Not there— oh ! not there/* said the maiden fair 
<« The home of my heart I have made not there. 1 * ' 
In some far off valley, wild and sweet, 
Where channels of softest waters meet ; 
Where the trees shade out the summer beam, 
And the willow droops in the gurgling stream;— 
" Not there— oh ! not there," said the maiden fair 
" Sweet is the vale, but my heart is not there. ' 
u It is far away by the grass-green grave, 
By the silent sod where the yew-trees wave, 
Where no sounds of mirth through thepeaceful shad« 
Disturb the repose where the dead are laid ; — 
'Tis there, oh ! 'tis there/' cried the maiden fair, 
" The home of my heart for ever is there. 1 ' 



SWISS WAR SONO. 

See, from Jungfrau's pathless peaks, 
Down the headlong av'lanche breaks; 
It hath a voice— to us it speaks 

A message from on high ! 
Storm clouds hurrying from afar, 
Thundering, toll the 'larm of war; 
Swords are flashing — sweeps the car 

Of death and destiny 1 

Heard ye nought beside the wail 
Of the fierce and frantic paluj 
Hark ! ancestral voices hail 

Yon ministers of fate! 
Hark again ! what sounds are pealing 
Down the hushed vale ? wrongs revealing 
That arouse each manly feeling -, 

Vengeance, love, and hate ! 

Dash, dash the tyrant's cup away ; 
Burst his fetters— spurn his sway, 
Who will tremble, who obey ? 

By all we hate— not I 
By our nests upon the rock ; 
By their hands who tend our Hock ; 
By the Switzers, branch and stock ; 

By all we love — not I \ 

By our country's mangled crest ; 
By those fangs that tore her breast ; 
By the bravest and the best 
Who fought and fell at her behest; 
By their first and their last re?,t; 

Jty them — by all— Away 



m A descendant of Mac Carty More, King of Mnnster, had 
i* his possession the crown, sceptre, and other regalia, 
appertaining to his ancient dignity and family. He had also 
acup.said to he made from the cranium of an ancestor of Brien 
Boiromhe, whom the Mac Carty had slain in battle. It was 
highly polished, and had a lid of silver. Another descen- 
dant of the great Mac Carty More is now living in very 
humble circumstances, in the county of Cork, and he has 
in his possession the title-deeds of the yast estates of that 
family in that county 



POLAND 
Shall fair freedom's oppressor now sink in repose, 
And shall glory illumine her bitterest foes ? 
Shall the patriot sink under tyranny's chains, 
And weep in the dungeon where slavYy reigns ? 
Ah I no, it can't be, for Britannia's best pride 
Is to conquer for freedom or full by her side, 

Poland's enslaved ! sons of Albion arise ! 
Let the. sweet cry of freedom be raised to the skies ; 
Let her banners victorious be waved on each height, 
And summon each brave one to liberty's light; 
Let the autocrat know, that Britannia's best pride 
Is to conquer for freedom or full by her side. 

Bjiomlky 
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